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NATURAL RELIGION. 


Four ideas I will choose from the several which haveagreat _ 
antiquity among men. These four are the thoughts of God, of 
Worship, of the Church, of Duty. These are not all the ‘ 
thoughts which belong to the history of the human soul, begin- a 
ning : afar back beyond trace of .them, like as if they were too Be 
grand to have any beginning. Other thoughts there are, like z 
Space, Time, Eternity, Immortality, Life, Love, Perfectness, all 
divine, limitless, immemorial. But these four thoughts—God, | 
Worship, the Church, Duty—I single out now for this discourse, 
_ that Imay show them in some relations to each other, and <a 
_ travel with them the road of Natural Religion. 4 
a All these four ideas have come down to us, vast and endur- 
_ ing, from times so remote that no account nor enumeration can € 
be given of the years or the centuries of the age of these thoughts. , 
And they are found everywhere. Equally no time and no place a 
lacks them. And now they survive no less strong than ever they : 
were; nay, stronger, 
The first is the thought of God. This thought is universal. 
- There has been no time without the thought and sense of God. 
_ Neither has there been any race or tribe without it. As far 
_ back as any trace of human reflection can be found at all, there 
__ lives the thought of God. And as to places, races, peoples, 
tribes, of which I have said there is not one without God, cer- ot 
tainly there must have been a beginning of the thought, a first 
time of it, in the mind of the early peoples of the earth, when : 
___ they came into it during the mystery of their coming forth from J 
a lower intelligence to a higher—the dawn of the human reason 
-_ we know not how, nor in what places, nor with what con- 
ditions. What man was before he had attained the thought of 
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God we can not conceive. But sure it is that no numerous peo- 
ple who have been visible to us have been void of this thought. _ 
I have read, indeed, that some travelers have reported some very 
wretched and low tribes to have no thought of God; but lf they 
had said that the poor creatures gave no siyn of the thought, they 
would have spoken more modestly and mayhap much nearer to 


the truth; and if they had said that the suspicious and reticent — 
savages had evinced no sign of a knowledge of the Great Name ~ 


visible to them, the porters, they would have spoken belike more 
faithfully still. Consider the difficulty of conceiving the religious 
thoughts and feelings of any worshipers or people of any 
faith unlike ourselves, even of a near-akin faith, like Moham- 
medanism, and still more of a faith farther away, like Parseeism, 


and very greatly of a faith remote and very different, like China’s ~ 


religion, or Greek and- Roman worship; consider how very hard 
to apprehend thus the signs and feelings of religion in a very low 
and half-speechless tribe; consider how reticent savages are, un- 
willing to reveal themselves to strangers and especially reluctant 
to show their religious observance, which rather they will hide 


and mask. When these things are considered, it has become 


apparent wisdom to conclude little from the reports of hasty vis- 
itors to a few abject and miserable tribes, the rndest and wretch- 
edest of the earth. Even if they have not come to the thought 
of God, what would that count? Of. what import were that? 
There must be some first dawn of it over human intelligence; 
and whether that day-spring be sooner or later matters not. 
Nay, who would look for so great a light too soon or too low in 
the horizon? Yet perhaps it were safer to think that even in 
these very rude and half-bestial tribes some gleam of that thought — 
could be found if we knew how to break through the night and 
clouds of savage fears and silence. 


Wherefore I scruple not to call the thought of God universal. 7 { 


Kiyverywhere it has come forth, nor can be found any trace of a 
time when it was not. Sometimes, when it has lived a long — 
time in the world and among a people, some .are found who deny 
ii; but it is as hard very often to know what they mean by their 


denial as to cleave to the hidden places of a savage mind. I have _ 


heard of a man—and I doubt not he was a good lover of truth— 
who said, “I am an atheist, thank God;” in which I see a some- 
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him unaware and childlike. I knew another, who professed his 
atheism rather volubly methought, but yet seriously and sincere- 
ly; and after all, why should he not be as full of words for that 
view, if seriously he had reflected on it and deemed it whole- 
some, as for any other? But one day I heard him say, ‘ Last 
night I listened to a good priest talk, and after him to a philos- 
opher, and they spoke of God so simply and so grandly that I 
trembled for my atheism.” Ah! those good trembles! Hadst not 
learned how divine was the impulse of thy reason, how worship- 
ful thy tremblings for the truth, and how imaged from God thy 
witness unto what was simple and grand? 

The second idea that looks forth on us from all the ages, is 
Worship. This is the expression of tne thought of God. Of 
whatever kind or virtue be that thought, the expression of it 
makes the kind or virtue of worship which prevails. Worship 
must follow from the thought of God, because expression is iney- 
itable. Thoughts and feelings are great pressure in the mind of 
aman. The soul is torn to pieces if there be no outlet of expres- 
sion. Pythagoras had a saying, Cor ne edito, Kat not the heart; 
on which Bacon commenting says, that surely a man who has 

no friend to open himself unto, is “a cannibal of his own heart.” 
And the greater the thought is which the mind harbors, the more 
must be given it clearance and be canvass of expression spread 
on it to sail it into other minds. We can not keep grand 
thoughts and feelings unexpressed. They tear us, consume and 
destroy us. Hence Worship always followed on the thought of 
God, the coming forth of it into utterance and sign and psalm 
and exercise of joy. 

The third idea everywhere coming forth and older than all 
‘memories or records, is the Church. This arises and follows on 
the two other thoughts, of God and Worship, because these two 
come to life only in society. Man grows to them in a social 
state; or rather, by reason of his social state, for there is no 
other condition for man but the associative. Alone, man is the 

poorest of creatures, as poor aS any in natural arms and in 
numbers, the poorest in digestion. But associated, man is the 
richest of all creatures, both in powers and possessions, and 
swarms even above the insects. The richest of all riches which 
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thing devout, a very natural and reasonable thankfulness taking 
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come to man by association and union, and indeed the source of 
all his other wealth, is his thoughts. Wide thoughts, general 
thoughts, language, comparison, arise only in social union. 
Solitude is nothingness. In it naught ever would have arisen 

in man, nor could he have maintained himself in the war of life i; 
and if a man now go back into solitude in his mind, he melts 
away from himself all riches. ‘Who is wise alone? Who is 
great alone? Who is rich alone?” Men must draw unto each- 
other before any one of them can come to himself. And the 
greater a thought, the more must it be shared and the more must 
men come together to speak and enjoy it. Thus, as the thought 
of God must be expressed in Worship, so Worship must be done 
in company. Men neither can bear to be alone in so great a 
thing, nor can any one rise to the height and the riches and the 
beauty of it alone. Hence comes the Church,-which is the com-— 
panying of men in religion, because they must come close 
together before the thought of God or of Worship is possible, and 
then closer together by institutions and assemblies to rejoice in 
these thoughts and move each other with them. 

The fourth idca, which is as reverend as time itself wher- 
ever men appear, is Duty. This illumines all the other ideas, 
the thoughts of God, of Worship, of the Church, with a peculiar 
light, the reason of which I shall come to farther on in this dis- 
course, At present it is enough to say of this thought of Duty 
that it is the idea and consciousness of requirement. It signifies, 
not only that a man may do something if he will, nor that it is 
well for him to do it because of advantage to him; but that it is 
required of him and he must do it, by reason of some quality that 
inheres in himself. For, but for this quality in himself, an 
amazing and awful quality, he might say, even if he saw plainly 
that some deed would be good for him and for all others, ‘‘ Why 
should I do it? I will do this thing which is pleasant or easy 
for the moment and give up the thing which really is good on the 
whole and forever. I may choose as I please, and I choose thus.” 
But because of a certain awful and infinite quality in himself, he 
can not say this. When he has seen and knows a deed that it — 
is good for all, he knows it is required of him and that he must do 
it. He has the power to refuse to do it, but he has not the power | 
to think he ought not to do it, He knows it is required of him. | 
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- Whether he can see advantage in it to himself at the moment. 
matters not; still he must do it. Nay, he must do it ifit be the 
__ immolation of him. This is the meaning of the thought of Duty. 


These four thoughts, now, are before us, beaming from 


eons primeval, from times already ancient at our antiquity,— 


the thoughts of God, of Worship, of the Church, of Duty. 
. Concerning all these thoughts, when we look on them, two 
things strike us. The first is, that they change. The second 
is, that they change very slowly. 
They change because man changes. Picture for a moment 


the immensity of the changes through which mankind have come ~ 


to their present stature. Gather them, conceive them at your 
best, multiply and enlarge them, build them up and pillar them 
and dome them gigantically; for when you have done all you 
can, you will picture them but little and see them but as in a 
_ small dream. Strive to span in your minds the dome between 
_ a Hottentot and an Emerson, a Fuegian and a Jesus. It has 
been said that belike there is more distance between a Bushman 


and a Dante than between that same Bushman and a monkey. ~ 


Yet under and across that immeasurable arc has all mankind 


moved during the immemorial ons, And through all the stages 


of that march, these four great thoughts have changed with the 
. changes of man, 

But the thoughts have changed very slowly. Not only be- 
cause the march of man has been slow; for many other thoughts 
have changed very much more quickly. These four thoughts 
have changed slowly becanse they are such great, stable, fast- 


holding thoughts. They have been like axes around which all — 


~ the motion and progress has revolved, which therefore them- 
selves must have a steadiness. Men have reverenced these 
thoughts so much that love and piety have kept them from swift 
changes. Therefore even yet these thoughts prevail, over most 
of the earth, the civilized and barbarous equally, very much as 


_ they were in the beginning. The changes of them have spotted — 


the world, if soI may speak; that is, the changes have come 


. ¢ here and there, in places, aud among a few; the vast multitudes 


the while, whether savage or civilized, not growing very much 
__ beyond the primeval types of these thoughts. Thus the moral 
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and physical creations seem to have moved alike. *Tis only in 
places of the earth’s surface that primeval elemental ragings 


seem to have ceased, and softened airs with balms to be estab- — 


lished. We may hope for a time when whirlwinds, earthquakes, 
and like convulsions, which once were more furious, shall cease 
altogether. So may we look for a time when the first forms of 
the thoughts of God, of Worship, of the Church, and of Duty, 
shall have departed everywhere, and Natural Religion be un- 
folded to its perfected countenance of beauty. 


It remains now to ask and answer, Wat are the changes, 


very sure, very slow, which have come about in these great 
thoughts? I will speak of the changes in the same order as of 
the thoughts. ' 

First, of the change in the thought of God. Two things 
are very distinct and notable in the primeval idea of God. The 
first is Wixu, the second is Separation. In the conception of 
primitive men, or of barbarous men whether they be primitive or 


not (for there is much barbarousness left yet, with all our polite-- 


ness), God is, in the main, an invincible will. He is the “King 
of kings,” a vast and mighty monarch who rules things as he 
will, and things move and happen because he will have them so. 
There is no reason for anything but that the mighty Deity wills 
it; no, not in himself is there any reason, but that he chooses it 
so, and he might choose otherwise; and often in fact he inclines 
one way at one time and anon another way, moving things dif- 
ferently, carrying them one way or another, just as he may be 
pleased and will. He issues commands, as a Cxsar, an imperial 
monarch, and the decrees are laws until others be sent down to 
replace them. Now, this mighty Monarch Deity has a place of 
his own wherein he dwells, according to the conception of prime- 
val men. © This is the second notable thing in the far-ancient 
barbarous thought of God (and in the present barbarous thought 
of him too, for, as I have said, this early and far-ancient ignor- 
ance has not vanished completely, but still holds a court of its 
own), this notable thing, namely, that God is far parted from his 
creation. He has a throne and place, a realm in the heaveus, - 
where he sits in regal glory and rules the earth from afar. He- 
is outside of this created earth. He has made it, as a man makes 
some cunning contrivance, and thereupon, from his throne in 
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_ the heavens, he rules and orders that it shall go aright. Hence 
_ come interventions and miracles. When the course of things | 
turns awry, or the mighty Deity is pleased that they shall be 
different, he sends angels to do his commands on the earth, or 

he raises winds, storms, floods, earthquakes, fires, smites men 

with disease, blindness, madness, or even he descends himself 

_ from his throne and walks on the earth to do some great thing. 

; This is the far-ancient and barbarous thought of God. What 

is the change which has come to pass in it? The change is that 

_ we think not now of arbitrary will in God, but of his natureand 
being. Not what he wills, but what he is, now takes captive the | 

_ mind and heart. We conceive of God not as a maker of decrees, 
_ but as himself the living law, because all things go forth and 
follow after his image, after the Eternal Beauty, Goodness 
_ and Power which God is. Things are so,not because he wil's so, 
and might will otherwise, but becatise he 7s so, and could not will 
‘otherwise than as Eternal Goodness and Wisdom and Mercy and 
Almightiness are. Also, that no longer we conceive of God as 
_ separated, apart, he one "Being and the earth a creation swim- 
- ming apart from him, but that he is in all, and all in him, not 
___ only “over all,” but, as adds the Apostle, ‘ through all and in 
_ all,” “in whom all things live and move and have their being.” 
bE He comes not at times, to amend or change things: he is ever- 
_ more and from everlasting in dil Spepsaeees Life, Order, Law, 
Love. There are no miracles, no special comings, no portents 
- and signs, no “ dispensations;” all is one supreme and holy 
— Order, which is Life and Love, a perfectness with ‘no shadow 
of turning.” 

The second of the four thoughts which I am treating is Wor- 
; Spit What was the primeval thought of Worship? It con- 
_ formed to the thought of God. As God was conceived to be — 
-- arbitrary Will seated on a throne afar, Worship was the effort 

of men to win his fayor—propitiation, appeasing, pleasing, en- 
 treating—to prevail on him to willin behalf of the worshipers, 


- confound their enemies. And what change has come to pass in 
this Worship? It is a change from begging, appeasing, seeking 
~ favor, to pure adoration, aspiration, awe, reverence, thankful- 
4 r poe, exaltation of spirit, fulness of heart. It is selfishness — 


or _ do miracles for the benefit of them, to work favor to them or — 
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moved up into love; the low places and swamps of advantage- 
seeking and eain-bege ing from God, elevated to a bright hill of 
moral singleness,—love of beauty, of goodness, pure love of them 
for themselves, veneration, awe and praise of Eternal Perfect-_ 
ness, of God. Worship, in the primeval thought of it, brings” 
sacrifice, the idea of giving something to the Deity, to the great” 
Will and Monarch, that he may be pleased and inclined unto 
the giver; but Worship in the new and _ perfected thought of it,” 
brings self-forgetfulness in pure love, a devout up-looking and. 
striving upward, a lowly and exalted rejoicing to adore. 4 
The third thought of the four which we have in view, | 
is the-Chureh. What was the primitive church? What is the 
change in it? It conformed to the thoughts of God and of Wor- 
ship. It has changed, to obtain an image and beauty from the 
new and purer thoughts of God and of Worship. When God — 
was conceived as Arbitrary Will on a far throne, propitious at 
some times, anon angry, and willing and doing asit pleased him ~ 
to make way-for his favor or his wrath, the Church was perforce 
a powerful priesthood, charged to proclaim the Monarchical Will 
of the Deity, to declare what things would please him, what 
forms of sacrifice and worship would be acceptable, and to con- | 
duct that worship for the people in the commanded manner and 
form of it. The change is to an association of men in freedom ant 
love. This is the natural, simple and everlasting Church. It is — 
an association in freedom ; for the thought of God is no longer an ~ 
image of Arbitrary Will and a throned King afar off, but of an 
indwelling Presence, whose Being is Order in Nature and Love 
in sensible creatures; wherefore men draw together in freedom, 
according to the desire of their spirit, not hindred nor driven nor _ 
prevented by any commanded forms, but making their own 
forms, and worshiping devoutly for very joy and trust, in what-— 
ever way best they can utter their praise and love. And the 
Church is association in love, for no longer it is something to 
which men are driven because they must appease the Deity 
through his priests; wherefore it is a companying of men to-— 
gether to confer on mighty thoughts and immortal feelings, — 
because the great things of the soul—thoughts and experience— 
make men to need each other and to draw together for the com-. 
fort and joy of sympathy. ; 
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The fourth idea of the four which we are considering, is the 


4 thought of Duty. What was the far-ancient thought thereof? 


What is the change in it? Primevally Duty conformed to the 
conception of God, that he was imperious and mighty Will en- 
throned. Duty then was simply obedience to the will of that 
terrible Cesar of Deity. To bow, to be prostrate, to obey, to 
question not, to follow, to confess the Will of the Deity, that was 


_ Duty. Right was whatever the Deity should will. The change 


is to the thought of Duty as related not to the mere decree or 


arbitrary Will of God; but to his very Being and Nature as the 
- Eternal Justice and Holiness, and then forthwith to that same 


nature in us-as his children and conceived in the image of the Eternal. 


_ This is why the thought of Duty so illumines all the other 
thoughts, as in the beginning I said—because it is the image of ~ 
_ the Eternal in us, the involving of the finite in the Infinite and ~ 


of the Infinite in the finite, of the Eternal in the transient and 
of the transient in the Eternal, the very nature and being 
and power of God livingin us. ‘‘The safety of God, the majesty 


of God, the immortality of God, do enter into a man with jus- 


-tice.”. God is the Infinite, Eternal and Living Ought,—Eternal, 
for it changes not, and Living, for it is Almighty Power bringing 


all things to himself by the preserving of the good and the 


destruction of the evil, And that Ought also is in us. We are 
of it, by it, can not be apart from it. Itis the Life and Image 


_ of Godin us. All our conditions are of it. Nothing ought to 


‘be but it must be. Nothing must be unless it ought to be. 
This change in the thought of Duty gives a different mean- 


_ing to sin, larger and more terrible. Sin no longer is a mere 


rebellion to be punished with stripes, a disregard of a mere fiat, 
-a dissent from a decree of a Will, but an alienation, a loss of our- 
selves and of God, a darkness and death, which is its own pun- 


-ishment. 


This thought of Duty also gives to Righteousness a great 
beauty, light and joy. No longer it is a legal exactness and 


_ serupulosity, but the living of our own true life, which is cur life 


because it is Eternal Life; no longer an inquiry after the decrees 


of a Monarch, but the opening of our whole being unto God, to 


” know and recover ourselves in him, 
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«<The Koran says: ‘God willeth that his law 
_ Should be made light for man, for man is weak. 
But hearken thou and understand ; Does gold 
-Feel itself heavy? Isthefalcon’s. plume 
Light to itself? Tis merely to itself. 
'’he law of God is thy law; otherwise 
It could not be thy law, Be thou a law_ : 
Unto thyself, and then thy life shall be © ‘ 
Light as an eagle’s Bae ios through the skies.” 


apes again I have tried to give some account of 
Religion, Sich ia ke ancichiaan man, but not yet is eres d 
_come to its heavenly perfectness, but shall come, for it unf 
over man by a law of growth in himself, It is not Mo 


5 ‘ e] 
mortal unity of all of them, to fulfill whicli- the 
steadfastly because they are living things, albeit slowly be 
_ they are great things. ‘There are many kinds of voices i 
world, and none of them is without signification. 2 SORE 
the histories, predictions, tongues, wegen shall Bo : 
_ be done away; but the spirit evermore liveth. - 


